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war has not been declared, nor is it necessary to declare it." 42
Not only had he a contempt for the formalities of war but
also for arguments which he thought utterly useless. He
pointed out to the Amirs, Ci I cannot go into argument. I
am not Governor-General, I am only one of his commanders." 4S
It is not surprising under the circumstances that the Amirs
lost control over their Bilochee tribesmen, who were seething
with anger against the Feringhee, and, collecting them at
Miani, gave battle to the English General.

In fact the case against Sir Charles Napier is so well
established that even the most zealous of his defenders Major
General James Napier, abandoning all moral or legal aspects,
takes his stand on what he calls " utility, irrespective of
abstract justice." In another place he says: " It (the
annexation) was expedient because it was for the interests of
England. It was benevolent, because the well-being of the
Scindian people and even of the Belochees, fairly considered,
was secured thereby. It was wise, because it was benevolent,
and because it promoted civilisation and commerce in
barbarous countries."44 Two motives impelled Napier to war,
firstly the love of glory and secondly the desire to bestow
the blessings of the British Raj on the people of Sindh even
against their will. That I think is the only possible explana-
tion of his conduct. Behind all his talk of the breaches of
treaty by the Amirs, and their hostile designs, one can
perceive a substratum of that missionary spirit which implies
an implicit faith in one's right and capacity to do good. One
cannot deny Napier's capacity to do good, which he clearly
proved in Lis administration of Sindh, but whether he had
any right to do so is altogether a different matter.
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